The Story of British Diplomacy
timely concessions to Denmark; Palmerston, playing* to the gallery, was assuring the Danes that if they stood out, they would not find themselves alone* Instead, therefore, of a congress, which would at any rate have pleased the one Power, France, whose interests crossed the pathway of England in every part of the world, and whose good-will at any cost we should have secured, our Foreign Office sent the then Lord Wodehouse, afterwards Lord Kimberley, on a special mission to Copenhagen.
No documents officially relating to this errand have been published. Lord Kimberley, however, as I have heard from his own lips, returned to London with two chief impressions stamped on his clear and dispassionate mind. The first was that Napoleon III. had been from the first the exciting spirit of the whole storm* During the fifties Napoleon III. was secretly scheming for a Franco-Prussian alliance. To promote this, he and no other first suggested at Berlin the seizure of the duchies. " Of this fact," were Lord Kimberley's own words, " I brought back conclusive evidence from Copenhagen in 1863." Before the Danish trouble, Napoleon III. had noted the universal indignation of Englishmen, indifferently of class or party, against Russia for her absorption of the poor remnant of Poland and her barbarities practised on the Polish patriots who stood out for independence. Of this feeling Louis Napoleon took advantage by proposing to the English Government co-operation for the Polish cause against Russia, possibly against Austria and Prussia too, the two latter Powers being then the objects of an English detestation only, if at all, less than that excited by Russia. Not that Louis Napoleon
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